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American English ~ 


In a little poem of R. L. Stevenson’s we find this remark 
addressed to Americans : 
You speak another tongue than mine, 
Though both are English born. 
I can see no other meaning to this than that Americans 
speak English with quite a different pronunciation from the 
English people themselves. Matthew Arnold in-his famous 
criticism upon America also refers to the same fact. Is not 
this rather mortifying for us to read? Having come from 
an English stock, and brought the English language across 
the seas with us, have we indeed allowed it to become so 
corrupted that it is no longer the same language that is 
spoken by educated Englishmen? Has it become a sort of 
provincial patois? Will foreigners be obliged to say, when 
‘ they come to realize this fact, ‘I don’t want an American 
to teach my children English, for the American accent is 
quite different from that of English people’? We say 
the same of the Swiss, when we want our children to 
learn a pure accent in French or German, but are we willing 
to admit that, like the Swiss, we speak none of the civilized 
languages perfectly? I am afraid we must. 

Let usconsider some of the differences between the spoken 
language of England and America. Taking the uneducated 
classes, we Americans can say with pride that we are far ahead 
of England. Queer as our language looks when printed ac- 
cording to the precise sound given by uneducated tongues, as 
for instance in the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ it is yet perfectly intel- 
ligible to any English-speaking person under the sun, The 
same cannot be said of some of the English dialects. The 
Englishman also who makes such a remark as was once 
made to one of my family, ‘ Hif there his hany hair to be 
’ad, we ‘ave it ‘ere,’ makes queerer mistakes in his native 
language than any one would make in this country. I am 
speaking, however, of the English of the educated class in 
both continents, which in America has certainly many cor- 
ruptions in its pronunciation. 

First, we have the almost universal use of what we may 
call the short a—that is, the pronunciation of that letter 
in all words with the sound that it has in ‘man.’ This use 
of the @ is universal in the United States, excepting in 
New England. No peculiarities of Swiss pronunciation of 
French or German would equal this American peculiarity 
in speaking English. Let an Englishman and an American 
both repeat the sentence, ‘My aunt can’t answer for my 
dancing the lancers even passably,’ and we should find that 
they differ totally in their pronunciation of all the principal 
words. i . 

This peculiarity of the short a is the only corruption (for 
shall we not call any change in a language, not universal- 
ly accepted, a corruption ?) which appears to be almost uni- 
versal. The other peculiarities are those of different States. 
Having lived eight years in New York, I am of course more 
familiar with the language of the people of that State than 
of others, and in speaking of its peculiarities, I cannot al- 

ways say how far. they are noticeable in other parts of the 






country. I think, however, that’ Pennsylvania shares with 
New York that curious sound which Mr. Howells has tried 
to mimic in ‘April Hopes.’ When he makes his New York 
young lady speak of a chuych, he very nearly succeeds, 
though it seems impossible to give it exactly. When, how- 
ever, he makes her pronounce ‘ morbid’ moydid, I think he 
makes a mistake, and that 4 New Yorker would not give any 
peculiar sound to that word, but only to such words as ‘learn,’ 
work,’ ‘ bird,’ ‘ skirt,’ etc. 

Another curious corruption of the pure vowel sound is 
constantly noticeable in some of our States. That is the 
substitution of the sound of the w foré,¢ anda. Take the 
sentence, ‘ Alice found a locket in the closet, and put it in- 
to her pocket.’ By many a tongue in this country this would 
be pronounced, ‘Alus found a lockut in the closut, and put 
ut into her pockut.’ In the recently published letters of 
Thackeray he refers to this and other peculiarities of the 
vowel sounds in America. Speaking of ‘the prettiest girl 
in Philadelphia,’ he says, ‘I paid her a great big compliment 
yesterday, and she turned round delighted to a friend and 
said, “Ai most tallut;” that is something like the pronun- 
ciation.’ 

Another Americanism always to be found in New York, if 
not elsewhere, is the shortening of syllables in such words as 
‘mountain,’ ‘ ribbon, ‘nation,’ etc., which becomes mount’n, 
ribb’n, nash’n. Then in the opposite extreme we find in Maine 
that an undue prominence is given to the final syllable of 
such words as ‘novel,’ ‘ Latin,’ ‘ mitten,’ ‘satin.’ A New 
Yorker might say, ‘If we ought to say nou’/, Lat'n, mitt'n 
and sat’n, why should we not say fow’/ and mount'n? The 
answer is that English pronunciation seems to have no 
rhyme nor reason in its rules, but we must simply judge by 
the standard of educated speech in the country from which 
our language is derived. No Englishman would speak of 
our poet Lowell as Zow’/, or of our novelist Howells as 
How'ls. 

. The pronunciation of the 7 at the end of a word is pecu- 
liar to the West, though it already begins as far East as Sy- 
racuse. Another very common mistake, which is, I think, 
noticeable in a large number of States, is the changing of 
the sound of @ into or. I have heard very often the hames 
‘Por’ and ‘ Mor’ applied to parents; and I have also been 
acquainted with a great many ‘Chorleys.’ As to the pleasant 
sounding name of Parker, it is very often pronounced in a 
way which suggests a not very pleasant animal, whose home 
is the sty. O is also apt in many States to get an unnecessary 
r attached to it, as when—‘ dorlls’ or ‘ parasorls’ are referred 
to. As to the peculiar sound which we often notice in the 
speech of Southerners, and which they are said to derive 
from the Negro, it is indescribable in print, but very palpa- 
ble to the ear. 

It may be said, ‘You say nothing of the New England 
peculiarities, excepting that you refer to the pronunciation 
in Maine.’ It is because, as I said, I am only discussing 
the language of educated people, which does not include all 
the comical sounds mimicked by Lowell in his ‘ Biglow 
Papers.’ We hear Boston people laughed at for certain 
little expressions which seem peculiar to them, but I do not 
think we hear among educated and cultivated people of 
New England any particular instancés of the malpronuncia- 
tion which we are discussing. We ‘can perhaps except the 
occasional zoo and doo, which we sometimes hear for ‘new’ 
and ‘dew,’ and other kindred words, as well as the too 
short pronunciation of the vowels in such words as ‘ coat’ 
and ‘ boat,’ ‘stone’ and ‘wont’ but these mistakes cannot 
be considered as common among cultivated people. 

Not being a specialist upon the subject of language, or 
even a practiced writer, probably I have not done justice 
to it; but the fact that I have seen few references, ex- 
cepting by Englishmen, to the strange changes that have 
taken place in the English language in this country, has 
made me venture to call the attention of others to the fact, 
hoping that some abler and more influential writer than my- 
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self may take up the subject, and bring it more forcibly to 
the notice of the American people. The question for edu- 
cated Americans to decide is, whether they are willing to 
continue, to the end of time, to use a language which is full 
of provincialisms. 

It is the ambition of every Frenchman to speak a pure 
French. If he wishes to teach, he at least pretends that his 
accent is not provincial, but is that of the Capital. Why 
should not we Americans take an equal pride in speaking 
English as it is spoken in the country from which it was 
originally brought? I do not mean that we should try to 
use the same expressions that the English do, for many of 
these are manifestly corruptions, of the most inelegant kind, 
of the original language. I believe that the most ‘slangy’ 
of our American young people would shrink from using such 
words as ‘rum,’ ‘ rot,’ ‘ beastly ’ and ‘ bloody’ in the figurative 
sense not uncommon in England even in a very decent class 
of people. 

I have not been discussing the expressions of English 
people as a standard for ours, but simply their pronuncia- 
tion. An Englishman remarked of the queer little brogue 
which had been surprising me in an otherwise refined young 
girl in Yorkshire, ‘It is perfectly unpardonable for well- 
bred people to have any peculiarities of pronunciation ; they 
should ail speak alike, no matter where they come from.’ 
And the remark is as true of English-speaking people 
on this side of the ocean as of those on the other. 

ALICE P. CARTER. 





American Science at Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, August 22, 1888. 


THE meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in this pleasant city has been one of 
the smallest in attendance, but at the same time one of the 
most satisfactory and agreeable, of its recent sessions. The 
total number present was only 340. It is hardly reasonable 
to compare this number with that of last year’s meeting in 
New York, where the attendance was nearly three times as 
large; but even Ann Arbor and Minneapolis, cities smaller 
and less accessible than Cleveland, have exceeded it in this 
respect. This fact has caused some surprise. Various rea- 
sons have been assigned for it, the most probable being the 
change which was made at a rather late day in the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting. To avoid interference with an- 
other organization, the date was changed from the fourth 
to the third week in August. It is known that several mem- 
bers who had intended to be present were unable or un- 
willing to alter their vacation arrangements to correspond 
with this change. The result would seem to show that a 
late alteration in the date of meeting of a large body is as 
dubious a venture as the proverbial exchange of horses in 
crossing a stream. But in the present instance it seems to 
have been unavoidable. 

In the quality of the attendance there has been no serious 
falling-off. The brief list comprises the names of many of 
the most eminent leaders in science. The President, Major 
Powell, the retiring President, Prof. Langley, and the Presi- 
dent-elect (for 1889) Prof. Mendenhall, all belong, by the 
judgment of their peers, to this rank. Equally conspicu- 
ous are the ex-Presidents who attended, Profs. Newberry, 
Newton, and Morse. There are other not less distinguished 
names, but to single them out among their perhaps equally 
able, if not equally noted, co-workers would be an invidious 
task. The amount and character of the work done at the 
meeting was somewhat remarkable. About two hundred 
papers were read in the various sections,—an unusually 
large proportion for the number of members in attendance ; 
and the general opinion of the audifors pronounced the 
majority of them to be of a high order of excellence. The 
influence of the Association in stimulating its members to 
active work, and inducing them to bring the results prompt- 
ly before the scientific world, was markedly apparent. 
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But perhaps the most valuable influence of this Associa- 
tion, like that of Great Britain, has been one which was not 
looked for at the beginning of its existence. The power of 
literary expression is a faculty in which men of science are 
too often deficient. Those who have possessed it in former 
times—such as Davy, Herschel, and Whewell—have owed no 
small part of their celebrity to this faculty. Since the Asso- 
ciations began their work, in which their leading members 
have been obliged to cultivate the habit of addressing large 
audiences, this facility has become much more common. In 
England, the examples of Huxley, Tyndall, Lubbock, Gal- 
ton, Lang, and many others, as well known in literature as 
in science, will occur to every one. On this side of the At- 
lantic the results are not less evident; and in the present 
meeting they have been particularly striking. The addresses 
of both the incoming and the retiring Presidents were of ex- 
cellent qualitys It needed an artist in language to make a 
recondite subject like the history of the science of ‘radiant 
heat’ as attractive as a fairy-tale ; but this was what Prof. 
Langley was able to accomplish. The other evening ad- 
dresses—that of Dr. G. Stanley Hall on ‘Recent Advan- 
ces in Scientific Psychology,’ and that of Major Powell on 
‘Competition as a Factor in Human Progress’ (competition 
being here our old Darwinian friend, the ‘ struggle for ex- 
istence’),. were on the same level. Prof. Mendenhall made 
his lecture on ‘ Japanese Magic Mirrors’ highly entertaining, 
as well as scientifically instructive. 

The addresses of the Vice-Presidents of the several sec- 
tions were able and scholarly productions. As it is impos- 
sible to particularize them all, it will be deemed reasonable 
to select one well-known name and one specially interesting 
subject as an example. The address of Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott, on the ‘ Evidences of the Antiquity of Man in East- 
ern North America,’ was heard with close attention by an 
audience which crowded the large room of the section. The 
grasp of the subject in its various relations, geological and 
archeological, and the skilful presentment of the facts, re- 
minded one of Lyell,—with a picturesque element added 
from the author’s power of graphic description. 

Among the many admirable papers, of widely varied 
character, which were read in the sections, it is impossible 
to make a selection on any ground of comparative excel- 
lence. But the rule Place aux dames is always in order. In 
this case it happens fortunately that the rule brings to notice 
a composition which was not merely attractive in point of 
style, but possessed also high scientific merit. The paper 
of Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee,—modestly entitled ‘ Notes 
on American Communities,'"—was a description, prepared 
from personal inquiries, of the various attempts which have 
been made in this country to establish societies in which all 
property should be held in common, the members sharing 
alike in the labor of the society and in the products of its 
labor. As might be expected, these undertakings have gen- 
erally failed, some of the societies being extinct and all the 
others (with one exception) declining. Mrs. McGee’s abun- 
dant statistics and clear philosophical deductions were set 
forth (as might be expected from her father’s daughter) in 
excellent English, delivered with much grace of elocution. 

Of Cleveland and its people, too much can hardly be said. 
The Association has certainly never met in a more charming 
locality, or been received with a more generous and cordial 
hospitality than was displayed by this highly cultivated 
community. There were pleasant excursions, and still more 
pleasant receptions. The far-famed Euclid Avenue, bril- 
liant with lawns and glowing with flowers, was just in trim 
to make good its claim of being ‘the finest street on the 
continent.’ The visitors had abundant opportunity of see- 
ing that the interiors of the residences corresponded with 
their outside attractions. The private carriages of the citi- 
zens were freely placed at the disposal of the members of 
the Association. The ladies of the local committee provided 


daily an appetizing luncheon to all their visitors in the High 
School, in which the meetings were held. In short, nothing 
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was omitted which could help to make the meeting at once 
a complete success and a pleasant remembrance. It should 
be added that the reports given by the local papers, the 
Plain Dealer and the Leader, were remarkably full and ac- 
curate, and the editorial comments especially good. 

The meeting of next year is to be held in Toronto, begin- 
ning on the last Wednesday of August. The members gen- 
erally seem to have high expectations of what will come of 
their raid across the border. : 

AUDITOR. 





Reviews 
Dr. Mackay’s ‘ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch” * 

ORDINARILY, when a new book comes out which aspires 
to supersede other books of its kind and become a book of 
reference, the reader, student or purchaser naturally asks 
himself several questions with regard to it. Is it an advance 
on its predecessors in its special department? If it isa 
book of reference, to be constantly consulted, is it complete, 
and does it evince mastery of its subject and familiarity 
with the newest ‘and latest authorities? Is it modest to 
rivals, characterized by the humility of true science, ample 
in its acknowledgments of help, thorough in its methods, 
abreast of the times in the particulars in which one has a 
right to demand fulness, accuracy, caution, original research? 
Wherein does it surpass competitors? What gap does it 
fill ? 

All these thoughts occur to the reviewer on carefully ex- 
aming Dr. Mackay’s new venture in lexicography, the much- 
announced ‘Dictionary of Lowland Scotch,’ gilt-edged, 
printed on thick, handsome paper, convenient in size, pleas- 
ant to hold. The questions we have asked ourselves (like 
those which the ministerial brethren hebdomadally put to 
their people from the pulpit) are more easily asked*than an- 
swered. A child can ask a thousand questions that nobody 
can answer. A reviewer, with prudent omniscience, should 
ask only those that answer themselves. In-our ‘shorter 
self-catechism ’ to ourselves apropos of Dr. Mackay and his 
work, the answers come with harrowing spontaneity. His 
book is not, in any sense, an advance on its predecessors— 
it is a distinct retrogression. It is signally #zcomplete, ama- 
teurish, superficial, evincing absolutely no familiarity with 
‘authorities ’ of any kind. It stigmatizes several of its rivals 
in unworthy terms; humility is not found among the words 
included and defined; its methods are hap-hazard in an as- 
tounding degree; it is abreast of the times in no particular 
whatever; it is not full, accurate, cautious, original; its com- 
petitors leave it far behind; the ‘ gap’ which it pretends to 
fill yawns wider than ever. 

Let us say at once that we received Dr. Mackay’s book 
with delight, welcoming it with the heartiest hospitality; but 
we have been ruefully disappointed in studying it. It im- 
mediately thrusts the thought on one, that here is an accom- 
plished literary man, with a charming style, a memory richly 
stored with memorable quotations and striking lines from the 
Scotch poets, novelists, and historians, a literary student of 
Shakspeare, an enthusiast for what he calls ‘ Lowland 
Scotch,’ abandoning his true province,—his poets, novelists, 
and literary criticism,—and endeavoring to annex one of ex- 
tremest difficulty, full of pitfalls, requiring exactest linguis- 
tic training; and that he has taken this step, so far as we 
can discover in this work, without the slightest philological 
fitness for the self-imposed task. Dr. Mackay is a Kelto- 
maniac of the most rabid description, and his philological 
point of view is revealed in his own fatal statement that 
‘Latin, Greek, and Teutonic are largely derived from 
Keltic *!| As a consequence of this perverted hobby, his 
dictionary is not a dictionary of ‘Lowland Scotch’ at all, 
for Lowland Scotch is the oldest existing Anglo-Saxon spok- 
en dialect: it is a dictionary of selected Gaelic, or supposed 
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Gaelic words, predominantly, that have made themselves at 
home in the works of the Ramsays, Walter Scott, Burns, and 
the ‘ border’ poets. On a rough calculation one-half even of 
the words alphabetically registered receive no etymological 
explanation whatever; almost all the remainder are referred 
vaguely, in all sorts of impossible etymologies, to what the 
author calls ‘ Gaelic,’ generally without reference to Welsh, 

e Erse, or Bas-Breton. The work cannot for a moment stand 
by the side of Jamieson, fantastic and inaccurate as Jamie- 
son often is, though its very existence, so far as hints and 
illustrative references and quotations are concerned, is due 
to the learned Scottish lexicographer whom it frequently be- 
rates. And as for authorities, will it be believed that here 
is a book, professing to be an etymological dictionary, 
which makes absolutely no reference to the great scholars 
of Germany, England, and America? The names of Skeat, 
of Sweet, of Kluge, of Fick, Cortius Windisch, Zeuss, and 
others, cannot, we think, be found anywhere within these 
covers; the work of the English Philological Society and 
of the Oxford and Cambridge schools of philology is passed 
over in complete silence; after which we are prepared for the 
statement (p. 10) that ‘the hybrid language called Anglo- 
Saxon * is but inchoate and primitive Old English 
based upon corrupted Celtic, with superadded. Dutch and 
Flemish !’ ‘ 

As specimen etymologies, Ang/e is derived from the ‘Kel- 
tic or Gaelic an, the definite article, and gaidheil, which sig- 
nifies the Gael or the Celts’ (p. 1X); ‘oh dear me appears to 
be from the Gaelic Dia, God;’ and so on. The append- 
ed ‘Essay on Lost Scottish and English Preterites’ swarms 
with the most remarkable statements. Within a range of 
two pages and a half (297-8-9) we have the following gro- 
tesque perversions of history, philology, and fact:—1. 
‘ Nine-tenths of the elegant Gallicisms which be [Chaucer] 
employed found no favor with successive writers, and few 
of them have remained, except in the earlier poems of Mil- 
ton.’ 2. The old English we (not) is called the ‘ French’ 
negative.’ 3. ‘The preterite in -d, as in loved and admired. 
has been substituted for the older and much stronger pre- 
terite formed by a change in the vowel-sound of the infini- 
tive and the present’ (in which the wording leads one to 
think that Jove was once a strong verb). 4. ‘The German 
or Saxon [?] nouns still for the most part form their plural 
in 2." The English plural s is boldly asserted to be a 
‘French’ perversion. A little further on (p. 312), Shak- 
speare, in a curiously constructed sentence, is said to be a 
Scotchman! After this, what more can be expected than 
that dusk (to prepare oneself) is said to be from Gaelic dusg, 
to dress (p. 306); the etymology of doughty is said to be 
unknown, seemingly, to all lexicographers except Dr. Mac- 
kay; dare in the third person singular is said to be inaccur- 
ate without an s (being really an ancient ‘preterite-present, 
without, originally, any such s); fre¢ is said to be from the 
French [?] and Dutch /reten; gotten is said to be a parti- 
ciple used only by the uneducated and in Scottish literature; 
kythe, to show, is connected directly with uncouth; ‘to List 
for a soldier’ ‘seems to come from /is¢ or /es¢, lust, to please;’ 
naked is declared to be a preterite surviving as an adjective; 
pight is an old preterite of put; and so on. 

The sole value of this dictionary, if it has any at all, 
is simply in its alphabetical register of so-called ‘ Lowland 
Scotch ’ words, in its definitions of these, and in the stock 
quotations (already gathered in-many instances by Jamie- 
son) by which these definitions are illustrated. A revision 
of the book would do well to omit the etymologies and the 
essay on ‘ Old Preterites’ entirely. 





“Fifty Years Ago” * 

THERE is no time, perhaps, that has for us just that pecu- 
liar charm which the age and generation immediately before 
our own possesses. A heritage of its memories has fallen to us 
through the fond reminiscences of our good garrulous grand- 
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parents, and we have imbibed its sacred traditions at our 
mother’s knee. In the old garret on rainy mornings we have 
as children tricked ourselves out in the faded finery of oth- 
er days; the sober realities of the past have been unearthed 
from the forgotten lumber-rooms as toys for our childhood. 
‘When I was a body’ is one of the phrases we use with grow- 
ing frequency and fondness as we leave farther and farther 
behind us the days of our youth. 

It is this charmed period which we explore with Walter 
Besant in ‘ Fifty Years Ago.’ Prompted by the Jubilee of 
last year, the popular novelist has devoted the most of the 
succeeding months to ‘browsing among books’ in quest of 
material for the volume. Lovers of Besant know what this 
means, and can readily guess with what ardor and thorough- 
ness his researches has been made. The result is that 
while many things have been left undone which might have 
been done, nothing has been done which ought to have been 
left undone. Lucent, pungent, paragraphic, every chapter 
speaks its message. The book is no mere ephemera which 
we examine casually and then forget; it presents to the eye 
and photographs upon the mind a distinct and vital picture 
of the social, political, religious and literary world of a half- 
century ago. It is not history in its proper sense, but it is 
the food upon which history must feed. 

At a wave of the wizard’s wand the past fifty years are 
blotted out, and we are in London, Anno Domini, 1837. 
A young girl with all the promises of her unfolded life be- 
fore her, and the glorious possibilities of an unparalleled 
reign, has been called from her lessons and bowed her head to 
receive a crown. In a country town a newspaper has been 
received with its account of the coronation, and there is but 
one man who can read it; not one railroad in the Kingdom 
is completed; London has only a million and a half inhab- 
itants (though Ireland has seven millions and three-quarters) ; 
the rights of ‘labor’ are not recognized, and there are no 
trades-unions. The penal colonies are flourishing, and sois 
‘Father Stick;’ poverty, ignorance, discontent and depravity 
run riot. These area few of the many features which attract 
our attention at the first outlook, and dark and suggestive 
they are. But we are wiser than the people amongst whom 
we move. Though there is rottenness everywhere, though 
there are two great classes, the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the oppressors and the oppressed, we need give 
ourselves little uneasiness, for we know the full significance 
of this coronation. We know that poverty will be slowly 
ameliorated, drunkenness diminished, the darkness of ignor- 
ance gradually dissipated. And placed in the year '87 again, 
we can sympathize, one and all, with our retrospective Pepys 
in his manly pride in his country—her advancement, her 
conquests, her power and expansion of every kind. Mr. 
Besant’s pride in his birthright has the true ring in it, like 


Charles Kingsley’s—the just pride of every man in his 


fatherland. 

But stroll with our genial Londoner down the Strand. 
Pass under Temple Bar, and hear your guide parentheti- 
cally remark that in any other country such a relic of 
the past would have been preserved at any cost. How 
like an echo this sounds of the outcries of our own antiqua- 
rians! As you start out from Charing Cross, you catch a 
glimpse of the King’s Mews. Your attention is attracted by 
the little diamond-paned windows, by the dandies with their 
enormous stocks’ and diminutive waists, by pretty faces coy- 
ly peeping out across gigantic leg-o’mutton sleeves from be- 
neath tremendous coal-skuttle bonnets, and by all the Cruik- 
shankian dramas and comedies of the street. You stumble 
across a hook-nosed gentleman of the old school whom 
everybody is saluting, and your guide whispers you to gaze 
at the Duke of Wellington. There is a ballad-singer warb- 
ling a ditty at a gin-palace: it is ‘All Round My Hat,’ the 
popular street-song just now; a rival pair of lungs across 
the way is bellowing ‘Gaily the Troubadour.’ Your eyes 
catch the names of Elliston and Mme. Vestris billed for the 
Olympic, and of Farren and Buckstone for the Haymarket. 
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Malibran is singing, Macready playing, Fanny Kemble has 
just made her débat, and Charles Kean is ‘ ranting it’ to the. 
tune of 50/.a night. You drop into ‘The Cock’ for a sup 
or a slice off the joint. You may run across Dickens there 
—young ‘ Boz,’ whom all London is talking of, and dying of 
laughter at his ‘Pickwick Papers.’ People predict great 
things for him. Another habitué of the place is a pensive 






some day. And you are pretty sure to come upon Tom 
Hood, John Galt, Leigh Hunt, Theodore Hook, perhaps 
the clever young Paris correspondent named Thackeray, or 
that famous clerical wit, the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

You run up to the House, and a chance acquaintance 
points out Disraeli, who gives some promise both as poli- 
tician and writer. Gladstone, the young man who sits for 
Newark, ‘does not possess an abundant stock of health,” 
and your informant has no ‘idea that he will ever acquire 
the reputation of a great statesmah;’ ‘he is a man of very 
considerable talent, but has nothing approaching to genius.” 
You may catch a glimpse, too, if you are fortunate, of Bul- 
wer, the rising Member for Lincoln, immaculately attired, 
‘a howling swell;’ Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
John Russell, the hearty O'Connell, Macaulay, who rounds 
his periods to a nicety; Melbourne, Cobbett and the rest. 
In the evening, if you are fortunate enough to have the en- 
trée, you may pay your respects to the presiding genius at 
Gore House, where you will meet Landor, Marryat, Albert 
Smith, Louis Napoleon, Talfourd, Campbell, Tom Moore, 
who may sing you one of his own ballads; Willis, the fore- 
runner of our latter-day Anglomaniacs; Irving, Lord Dur- 
ham, and D’Orsay, the exquisite, the prince of fops. If you 
are neither a ‘ black.’ nor a ‘white,’ you may drop in at Lady 
Holland’s, where Lord Houghton, Grattan, Curran, Jeffrey, 
Lord Elden, and Macaulay and Sydney Smith, again, are often 
to be found. If you are ‘in the swim,’ you will go also to 
Almack’s, and walk through a quadrille with Lady Cowper, 
to the music of L’Eclair, or with Lady Londonderry to the 
tune of ‘La Téte de Bronze.’ To Crockford’s afterwards, 
for a game of ‘hazard;’ for remember it is ’37, and every- 
body is possessed with the mania for the table. A glass of 
hot grog or red ripe port (champagne and claret are milk 
for babes, you know), and then off to bed. On the morrow, 
if you are interested in social problems, you may visit the 
mines, the courts of justice, the taverns and gin-shops, the 
prize-ring and the slums, and see in what seven-leagued 
boots progress must stride, to reach the point to be attained 
in 1887. Reading this gossip of a great age in the glory of 
whose high noon we now live and move, we hope for our 
own Sake and the sake of future generations that our own 
time may find so true and so genial a chronicler as Walter 
Besant in ‘ Fifty Years Ago.’ 











Forty “Fyttes” of Robin Hood * 

Tue fifth sending from Prof. Child is like a certain mes- 
sage of the President not so long ago—it deals with one 
topic, and that most thoroughly. Of forty-one ballads gath- 
ered together from many books, no less than forty concern 
themselves with the outlaw whose adventures delighted the 
people of Great Britain for centuries to the exclusion of 
plays and novels, being folk-songs of Robin Hood or of his 
congeners, Johnnie Cock and William of Cloudesly. No less 
than thirty-eight have Robin Hood for their hero. As in 
the ballads that have gone before, the editor does not re- 
sume the facts of the songs of Robin into a preface, but 
scatters remarks through the volume, generally in the intro- 
ductions to the separate ballads, where he gives the history 
of the quoted specimen, and notes its variants in other lan- 
guages as well asin English. The method has its advan- 
tages; and certainly if it errs, the error is on the side of 
modesty. With respect to the Tell legend, and the shooting 
of the apple from the head of a son, which occurs in ‘Adam 


*The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis James Child. 
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Bell, Clim of the Clough and William of Cloudesly,’ the Pro- 
fessor, learned in folk-lore, makes gentle fun of those who 
take Adam Bell to have been an historical personage; but he 
also has a sniff for those who find myths in such ballads of 
the people. ‘Whatever may be thought of the linen-weaver 
at Spires, it will scarcely be maintained that the Mississippi 
keel-boat men shot at apples in imitation of William Tell. 
As to the selection of an apple, it seems enough to say that 
an apple makes a convenient mark, is familiar to temperate 
climates, and at hand at almost any part of the year. But’ 
the chief point of all to be borne in mind is, that whether 
the Mississippi boatmen took their cue, directly or indirectly, 
from William Tell, they do not become mythical personages 
by virtue of their repeating his shot. None the more does 
William of Cloudesly.’ Prof. Child makes short work with 
interpretations of ballads that deduce the chief characters 
from divinities, alluding to such attempts as the ‘mildew of 
myth.’ On the other hand, it may be said that it is easy to 
cast a stone at the myth-finders; for they are often wrong; 
but their errors do not go beyond each individual case. 
Thus Grimm may have been at fault in explaining Clim, 
Cloudesly, Clough, Bell, Tell, Toko and Egil as names com- 
ing down from words meaning a point, yet he may have been 
right in trying to find an explanation. We see the same thing 
in science every day. It is easy to pick flaws in any doctrine 
of evolution, for example, but we must honor those who go 
bravely to work to form some hypothesis which may explain 
the presence of life on earth. Men like Grimm put flesh 
and blood on the dry bones of legendry, and are great even 
in their mistakes. ‘Robin Hood is absolutely a creation of 
the ballad-muse. The earliest mention of him is as the sub- 
ject of ballads. The only two historians who speak of him 
as a ballad-hero pretend to have no information about him 
except what they derive from ballads, and show that they 
have none other by the description they give of him.’ Again 
Prof. Child says (page 48): ‘I cannot admit that even the 
shadow of a case has been made out by those who would at- 
tach a mythical character either to Robin Hood or to the 
outlaws of Inglewood, Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough and 
William of Cloudesly.’ 

The two chiefs of the famous outlaws of Barnesdale look 
very queer in Latin chronicles as ‘ Robertus Hudus Anglus 
et Parvus Ioannes,’ or ‘ Robertus Hode et Litill-Johanne ;’ 
for it is difficult to realize that there was ever a time when 
an educated man thought so poorly of his native tongue 
that he did not like to have his thoughts appear in public 
clothed with any garb less pompous than Latin. Robin 
‘Whood’ is a spelling which may or may not be ancient; 
it occurs in a reference to a Latin chronicle in rhyme relat- 
ing to Wallace and the archer in Lincoln green. It is hard 
to say wherein the charm of Robin Hood ballads lurks. 
Partly, no doubt, it is in the place where most of the adven- 
tures take place—those forests which a thin population and 
the troubled times kept in a state of nature; but also in the 
love of lawless adventure which sends every year so many 
boys from the Eastern States to the West, pistol in pocket 
and gun in hand, for the purpose of shooting Indians and 
levying blackmail on stage-coaches. The popular passion 
for seeing hard knocks which keeps the prize-ring alive was 
also a factor in promoting the ballad of this type, for Robin 
and his men get badly beaten ever and anon by some obscure 
champion; welts are raised, blood flows, men are ‘ knocked 
silly,’ and the bold beggar or the curtail friar comes off the 
best. Almost any day the newspapers register occurrences 
in the Southwest which tally exactly with the popular sym- 
pathy for an outlaw and popular dislike for the instrument 
of justice. It is the Sheriff of Nottingham in Robin Hood 
ballads who is deceived, or beaten, or relieved of his money, 
or slain outright. In the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 
such men shared the dislike of common folks for higher au- 
thorities very naturally, considering the lack of popular gov- 
ernment. But in the United States we see the like hatred 
of officers who have been elected by the people. Most of 
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the ballads are more interesting to students than to the 
general reader; but some are full of clever turns, witty 
or humorous repartee and bold imagery. The structure of 
others is admirably plotted. From the rudest and most 
fragmentary ballad to the ‘gest’ of half a thousand verses, 
from archaic snatches to smoothly versified narratives of the 
age of Queen Anne, the delight is evident which Englishmen 
and Lowland Scots have taken in Robin Hood for six cen- 
turies at the least. 





Minor Notices 

SAMUEL MERRILL’s new work on ‘ Newspaper Libel’ is a con- 
venient and useful hand-book for editors and writers, The author 
is a writer on a Boston daily paper (the G/ode), and also a member 
of the Bar of Massachusetts and of New York, so that his oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with his subject have been un- 
usually good. The abusive character of many American news- 
papers is notorious, while, on the other hand, editors and reporters. 
sometimes publish matter which they believe to be entirely harmless,. 
but which nevertheless proves to be libellous. Hence the import- 
ance to them of an accurate knowledge of the law, and, as Mr. 
Merrill’s treatise is specially intended for journalists rather than for 
lawyers, it cannot fail to be serviceable in the conduct of the news- 
paper business. The subject is treated in all its aspects, and, 
though the book has less than three hundred pages, it contains a 
large amount of matter and cites a great number of cases. Mr. 
Merrill quotes several definitions of libel, including the one given 
in the New York Penal Code; though they differ in terms, there is 
little difference in essential meaning. The principles of the law of 
libel are very simple; but, as in most questions of law, the appli- 
cation of the —— is often difficult, owing to the immense 
variety of cases to which they apply. One of the most important 
points on which the law is yet unsettled is the question how far 
public officers and candidates may be criticised under the law of 
privilege. On certain points Mr. Merrill thinks the law wrong or- 
defective, and offers suggestions for its improvement. Some of 
these, at least, are worth the attention of legislators. ($2. Tick- 
nor & Co.) 





THE little book on ‘ The Civil Service Law,’ by W. H. Clarke, 
seems to have come rather late. Civil service reform has been 
discussed in this country for more than twenty years, and all that 
there is to be said upon it has long since been said ; a new work in 
its defense is hardly needed. If, indeed, Mr. Clarke had given a 
particular account of the working of the law, and of its actual 
effect thus far on the public service, it might have been useful and 
interesting; but he has said very little on these points, and has. 
confined himself mainly to a repetition of the familiar arguments in- 
favor of the reform. ‘The work is fairly well done, however, and 
if the book falls into the hands of voters who have not made a 
study of the subject, it may in that way be useful. The author 
has covered the whole ground, and gives us not only his own views. 
and arguments, but‘also a great number of extracts from the writ- 
ings and speeches of American statesmen from Washington down- 
wards. Most of these are quite favorable to the reform, and some 
of them strongly so; so that the weight of authority as well as of 
reason is on the side of the new system. Indeed, future genera- 
tions will probably think it strange that it was necessary to discuss. 
the subject so long before reform could be effected. ($1. L. K. 
Strouse & Co.) 





‘ INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY,’ by John M. Bonham, is a discussion of 
the relations of the state to industry. It is not a work of origin- 
ality, but contains some thoughts and arguments that may be of 
use to those not already familiar with the subject. The author is 
in the main a disciple of Herbert Spencer, and opposes all laws. 
that interfere in any way with industrial operations except for the 
purpose of maintaining justice and preserving the peace; and he — 
carries this principle into some cases where most men think that 
it does not apply. The special objects of his antagonism are cor- 
porations, the protective tariff and the public schools. The a 
ters on corporations and their abuse of power, and on the meth- 
ods employed by their directors for cheating stockholders on the- 
one hand and the people on the other, contain much interesting 
reading. Mr. Bonham thinks the decision of the Supreme Court 
that a charter to a corporation is a contract is false law, and gives. 
some good reasons for thinking so; and he shows very clearly that 
extensive reforms are required in the corporate system to adapt it 
to the wants of a free country. Mr. Bonham’s opposition to the 
public schools is strangely out of tune with the prevailing senti- 
ment of the American people and the best opinion of the civilizet 
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‘world. Nor does he give any good reason for his views, the only 
one of any plausibility being the familiar one that it is not right 
to take the money of the rich to support schools for the whole 
peene-an objection which lies with equal weight against taxation 
or the maintenance of roads ani bridges. The general principles 
of industrial liberty as laid down by Mr. Bonham are sound and of 
great importance p but, surely, if anything is necessary to give all 
men a good chance in the field of industry, it is the possession by 
all df the elements of education. ($1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Dr. A. S. PACKARD, in his ‘ Entomology for Beginners,’ has ap- 
parently attempted to crowd a deal of information into too small a 
space. Hehas tried to be of service, not only to beginners in the 
science of entomology, but also to several classes of people who are 
interested mainly in its practical results, fruit-growers, farmers and 
others, One is thus led to expect much more than is usually in- 
cluded in works of this class; and, again, it is sometimes hard to 
extract a particular item, though there is a a comprehensive 
index. But while the work might have gained in clearness if sev- 
eral of the topics treated of had been omitted, it will, doubtless, be 
a decided convenience to many to have a comprehensive work in 
one small volume giving a view, however incomplete, of all branches 
of the subject. In two important respects the book is a great im- 
provement on all others of its class with which we are acquainted. 
Something like their due share of attention is given to the egg-pro- 
ducing organs, and to the growth of the insect within the egg ; and 
the author adopts the new system of classification proposed by Dr. 
Brauer. It is pleasant also to note the abundance and the excel- 
lence of the illustrations. Under the heading ‘ The Entomologist’s 
Library’ a long list of works on particular branches of the science 
is given. ($1.40. Henry Holt & Co.) 





THE DIFFERENCE between male and female birds of the same 
species and between old and young, in color and plumage, with the 
differing fancies and preferences of scientists, pot-hunters, sports- 
men and book-makers have created a vast deal of confusion in the 
nomenclature of our game birds. Mr. Gordon Trumbull, in his 
* Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gunners,’ essays to 
bring order into this confusion by giving under the accepted scien- 
‘tific titles—those adopted by the American Orinthologists’ Union— 
.a complete list of the common names of each bird, with a clear de- 
scription in ordinary English, and correct pictures of the ordinary 
appearance of both sexes and, in some instances, of the young as 
well. In this somewhat difficult task, it may be that the author 
has not scored a complete success, but he has certainly produced 
an interesting book. A large share of the notes contained in it ap- 
pear to be the result of individual observation or investigation ; the 
illustrations are remarkable for clearness and fidelity; and, alto- 
gether, we cannot conceive a sportsman’s library complete without 
it. A few of the common names of common birds are Assembly- 
man, booby, blatherskite, conjuring-duck, fool-duck, gogglenose, 
granny-hookumpake and paddy-whack. ($2.50. Harper & Bros.) 





‘First LESSONS IN WOOD-WORKING,’ as the title indicates, is 
a very elementary treatise on the simplest tools and processes 
used in carpentry and cabinet-making. But though intended for 
children and for use in manual training schools, it has been written 
with unusual care and judgment. It is not merely ‘practical’ in 
the narrow sense, but gives the reader some idea of the structure of 
different kinds of wood, and of the general principles of mechanics 
as shown in the use of knife, plane, saw and hammer. The man- 
ner of making working-drawings and patterns is also explained. 
There are many serviceable illustrations. The author is Prof. Al- 
‘fred G. Compton of the College of the City of New York. (35 cts. 
Ivison, Biakeman & Co.)——-THE COMPILER of ‘ By the Way: An 
Idler’s Diary,’ by ‘ F. F.’ (a ‘ Few Friends’), have had what may be 
‘termed a bright idea. They provide—with a certain proportion of 
blank leaves for original sketches and memoranda—a large num- 
ber of quotations, mostly from American authors, arranged under 
the headings ‘ Travel,’ ‘ The Sea,’ ‘The Mountains,’ etc. There 
is, perhaps, too small a proportion of blank leaves, except for a very 
lazy idler. And even such an one will probably be stirred up by 
the many hints and nudges from John Burroughs, Mary Halloc 
Foote and other wide-awake idlers to fill all the space that is given 
him. But, even if he does not, the little volume may serve as a 
companion during a vacation and a remembrancer after. (Boston: 
Clarke & Carruth.)——IN ‘ THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE’ the 
Rev. W. H. Burbank gives a comprehensive account of the differ- 
ent modes of obtaining and fixing the negative photographic pic- 
ture, with formulas iJlustrating each process. Beginning with the 
talbot-type or callotype, he describes in succession the albumen, 
the wet and dry collodion processes, and the gelatine process, with 
full practical directions for working each. Supplementary chapters 
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treat of development and fixing of color-sensitive plates, of instan- 
taneous photography, the transformation of negatives and positives, 
and other matters which bring down to date the information con- 
tained in the book. (Scoville Mfg. Co.) 


Recent Fiction 

FOR an American author to cross in imagination the broad 
Atlantic in order to give to the world a description of ‘a new star 
on the horizon of the Parisian demz-monde,’ savors somewhat of 
that}kind of supererrogation commonly known as ‘ carrying coals to 
Newcastle.’ ‘Eros,’ by Laura Daintrey, issucha work. As a title 
for a society novel, ‘Eros’ justifies the condemnation implied in the 
manner of Dr. Jenkinson’s refusal to define for Mrs. Sinclair the 
Greek signification of its derivative adjective. Miss Daintrey might 
plead a lack of intention in her classic allusions, if it were not that 
the profuse display of the dead languages in herindex silences even 
the charitable suspicion of ignorance. The book is not devoid of 
humor, piquancy and observation ; but the writing which is good 
enough for the level, everyday narrative, becomes top-heavy when 
it attempts to be fine. (50 cts. Belford, Clarke & Co.)——-DESPITE 
its three hundred pages ‘A Mexican Girl,’ by Frederick Thickstun, 
is a short story and not a novel. The locality and the central fig- 
ure are told in the title, and the tale occupies itself in relating how 
an unworthy and profligate woman deluded an honest-minded 
young fellow into loving her, by dint of her personal attractiveness 
and the fascination of her picturesque nationality, The narrative. 
is well done, instructive pictures of Mexican manners alternatin 
with serious and witty comments on things in general, until the salon 
of the Anglo-Saxon reader glows with the sweet sense that he is 
certainly getting his money’s worth. (socts. Ticknor & Co.) 





CUPPLES & HURD have established a new publication of Amer- 
ican authors, which they call the American Tauchnitz Edition. Its 
garb is that of the familiar Leipzig reprints, and if fidelity to 
external imitation be all that is necessary, its success is assured. 
‘Miss Frances Merley,’ by John E}liott Curran, its initial novel, is 
far from interesting. It is the history of a young woman possessed 
of an adequate fortune, who, for no apparent reason, leads a life 
of toil and sacrifice. It is confidently believed in her immediate 
family that she is strong-willed; but at each turning-point in her 
life she seems to have been the victim of circumstances which a 
resolute person could and would havecontrolled. In the end, how- 
ever, in spite of the barrier of her having taken a religious vow, she 
marries the somebody she wants to, which as a practical exercise 
of determination suffices for most novelistic purposes. (50 cts.}—— 
THE COOK who remarked apropos of stone broth, that if she had 
put in a pebble she would have had in it a little of everything, just 
missed doing what Mr. N. H. Chamberlain has most successfully 
accomplished in his ‘Autobiography-of a New England Farm 
House.’ To this volume the three natural kingdoms have contri- 
buted their choicest themes—things celestial and things terrestrial 
knock their heads together in the hurry of discussion, recalling in 
their incongruity that famous mining-camp sign in which a long 
list of saleables ends with ‘ godly books and gimlets for sale here.’ 
The book is a reproduction, in the American Tauchnitz Edition, of 
a publication of thirty years ago. Asa relic of by-gone opinions 
and native superstitions calculated for the meridian of Cape Cod, 
it is not without interest ; but as a contribution to modern thqught 
or _ it has rivals which will outstrip it. (50 cts. Cupples & 
Hurd.) 





Mrs. Lucy C. LILLIE’s literary merit is the paradoxical one of 
commonplaceness. By industry and a certain literary aptitude, she 
has rendered this characteristic quite distinctive. It may be for 
the same reason that water runs down hill—that is, because it 
meets with least resistance—that the public read her novels: they 
have the least trouble in believing her fiction. ‘My Mother’s Ene- 
my,’ despite its hostile title, has in it no alarming or disquieting 
elements. It is, on the contrary, a very domestic story of a girl of 
fifteen, who, in the temporary absence of her mother became ac- 

uainted with the latter’s enemy, and found, as we generally do, 
that the devil is not so black as he is painted. True to its title, it 
is a story for girls, and viewed in the light of this juvenile require- 
ment, it is a very satisfactory little story. ($1.50. Porter & Coates.) 
—— THE‘ boom’ given by Zhe Century's War articles to the litera- 
ture of the Rebellion has awakened numberless echoes which take 
the form and pitch of their several sources; by no means, how- 
ever, growing fainter with distance. ‘Tom Burton,’ by N. J. W. 
Le Cato, is ‘a Virginia story of the stirring days of 61.’ It is a 
pleasantly written tale of love and war, both of which end to the 
apparent satisfaction of the author. The operations around Fort- 
ress Monroe, including the ‘Battle of the Monitor and the Merri- 
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mac,’ give a substantial background of fact to the story, which 
leaves little to be demanded of the imagination. If the author has 


‘views,’ he has with commendable good taste concealed them. 
(Belford, Clarke & Co.) : ] 





The Lounger 


I DON’T know what the classic word for ‘ cheek’ is; if I did, I 
should apply it to an enterprising publisher in Philadelphia, who 
has brought out a book which he calls ‘A Beautiful Story.’ It is & 
sort of Bible story for the young, and is introduced to its readers 
by Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, who hails its publication in true Tal- 
magean style. A strong point of the book is its illustrations. Of 
these there are many ; and a warning concerning them is printed in 
a conspicuous place. ‘The illustrations of this work’ (I quote) 
‘being from original drawings, and protected by copyright, their 
reproduction in any form is unlawful, and notice is hereby given 
that brig guilty of infringing the copyright thereof will be prose- 
cuted.’ This, dear reader, is simply ‘ bluff;’ for a large proportion 
of these illustrations are taken bodily from Gustave Doré’s designs 
for Cassell & Co.’s publications, and the publisher who claims 
them as ‘original drawings’ must mean (as did the ingenuous 
schoolboy) that they were marked ‘original’ in the books he took 
them from. 





Ir AMELIE RIVES should read the ‘ syndicate circular’ sent out 
by a New York house offering advance-sheets of her drama, ‘ Herod 
and Mariamne,’ to its newspaper patrons, she would, I think, feel 
the blood tingling in her cheeks : 


The plain, unvarnished tale of Herod’s love and crimes, as related by 
Josephus, must cause every reader to shudder, and when remodeled by 
the hysterical fancy of the present authoress, the result is as horribly 
fascinating as Salvini’s delineation of Othello. Herod and all the per- 
sonages in the tragedy are mad, and the authoress seems to have become 
infected with their frenzy. This work was written before Miss Rives 
became Mrs Chanler, but neither her marriage nor the criticisms on her 
novel have caused her to be more cautious in the treatment of those sub- 
jects which are generally supposed to be foreign to the imagination of a 
maiden author. 





SINCE I called attention to the Bishop of Ripon’s eulogy of fic- 
tion, I have read of the attempt of the Ocean Grove Association to 
prevent the reading of novels on its grounds during the hours of 
religious service. To accomplish this, it has issued an order pro- 
hibiting the sale of such works at any time within the limits of the 
Grove. As novels may be bought openly at Asbury Park, the ad- 
joining settlement, this prohibition has no other effect than to trans- 
fer the business of novel-selling from the dealers at the Grove to 
those at the Park. But the Association threatens to prevent the 
bringing of novels into its grounds at all. This measure would, of 
course, have the desired effect ; but such is mankind's aversion to 
having its trunks and gripsacks searched for contraband of war, 
that when the objectionable rule was put in force, Ocean Grove would 
speedily lose its popularity as a Methodist Mecca. Considering the 
immense value of fiction as a means of interesting and influencing 
the indifferent, as exemplified in the New Testament parables— 
those inimitable models of the ‘moral tale,’—it is hard to under- 
stand that fiction Jer se can be regarded with horror by any one 
whose aim is to regenerate the race. It is a curious coincidence 
that at the very moment a religious association in America is put- 
ting all fiction on its Index Expurgatorius, an English bishop is 
hailing the novelists as allies and co-workers—‘ brothers with one 
common end,’—and bidding them godspeed in the task of elevating 
mankind. 





Apropos of the approaching Milanese nuptials, the foreign corre- 
spondents find much food for gossip in the still-living members of 
the Bonaparte family. Among these the once incomparable Mad- 
ame Ratazzi is not overlooked. One paragraph goes so far as to 
say that most of the nymphs and goddesses of this year’s Salon 
were inspired by the memory of her youthful charms. Being in a 
position, not long ago, to be brought for two months into almost 
daily contact with this famous woman, I used to try to reconstruct 
out of her faded remains the ideal beauty of the artists of her day. 
Not a vestige of that traditional beauty remains. Half-blind, half- 
deaf, and colorless as chalk, she has paid dearly for her extrava- 
gances. Yet jealously tenacious of youth, she would appear every 
evening arrayed in the most sumptuous costumes, and ablaze in the 
splendor of the Bonaparte jewels, like some barbaric queen. Diffi- 
cult it was to realize in the wreck of this whilom Cyprian the in- 
spiration, at one time, of half the poets, painters sal sculptors of 


rance. Much less difficult was it to understand the ravages time 
had made upon her, when one remembered what her life had been 
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—for in moral laxity her career outdid that of her grand-aunt, the 
Princess Borghese, and was so notorious even at the -going 
Court of her cousin Louis, that he was compelled to relegate her 
from Paris to Aix-les-Bains. Among the other réles she essayed, I 
believe, was that of the Sappho of the Second Empire; she tried 
her hand at ‘many forms of amorous verse, but‘was the object of 
much more. With her, at the time I used to see her, was her 
daughter by Gen. Ratazzi, for whom she discarded her noble spouse, 
and whom in turn she threw aside for a third husband. A delicate, 
lovely girl was this cones, with one of the saddest faces im- 
aginable; a most eligible Zarzz, financially, as she owned half 
Viterbo in her own right. Mother and daughter were then on a 
visit to the various European capitals, pending the girl's marriage 
to an attaché of the Spanish Court. 





‘PROBATUM Est,’ of Louisville, Ky., having read the erroneous 
statement that Walter Besant is a sufferer from writer’s cramp, 
sends a postal card to that gentleman in my care. AsI do not 
know Mr. Besant’s address, | take the liberty of publishing its con- 
tents, in the hope that they may reach the eye of some sufferer, 
even if they are useless to Mr. Besant. ‘ For writer’s cramp filla little 
stlk bag, an inch or so square, with sulphur; attach it to the gar- 
ment next the skin and as near to the hand as convenient.’ A post- 
script adds: ‘ Wear until cured.’ ‘Probatum Est’ modestly with- 
holds his (or her) name ; but if any sufferer should find relief from 
scrivener’s palsy by trying this remedy, he (or she) will insist upon 
knowing to whom he (or she) is indebted for the suggestion. (A 
noble language, is it not ? in which there is no pronoun to designate 
a third person whose sex is unknown to the speaker! There is not 
a day of my life that I—and thousands more, in all likelihood—do 
not anathematize the English tongue for its poverty in this partic- 
ular.) 





A CHILD in her second year, having read my complaint that 
Mother Goose’s Melodies are practically unobtainable in New York, 
writes (through her mother) to tell me that she has seen at her 
uncle’s, this summer, a copy of ‘ Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes,’ 
filled with illustrations, ‘some pretty nice, others horrid.’ The 
mother adds a postscript saying, ‘1 don’t quite approve of the 
book in question, for I believe in giving the little ones only beautiful 
things to look at, and some of the pictures are hideous.’ The book 
is published by McLoughlin Bros., New York. 





JEAN RICHEPIN is said to be dramatizing the story of Cleopatra 
for Sara Bernhardt. I wonder no one has hit upon this happy 
idea before, for surely it is a réle for which the great tragedienne 
is most admirably fitted both by temperament and art. No charac- 
ter in history or fiction could be better adapted to her powers; as a 
vehicle for the expression of her genius, it would be worth all the 
horrors Sardou has vamped up for her. Any one who has seen 
Mlle. Bernhardt as Camille, Adrienne, Theodora or La Tosca, will 
appreciate the magnificent possibilities in her portrayal of the sen- 
suous, wooing, loving and revengeful Queen of the Nile. I sincerely 
hope the report is true, for such a bipartite alliance as Richepin 
and Bernhardt could not fail to furnish a rare treat for lovers of 
the stage. 





Mr. DONNELLY got back from Europe just in time to read 
scathing reviews of his ‘Great Cryptogram’ in both THE CRITIC 
and Zhe Natzon. By the merest coincidence they were published 
almost on the day of his arrival. But ‘Cryptogrammaticus’ has a 
heart for any fate. While in London hevisited the British Museum, 
‘examined the Shakspearian records there,’ and, according to a 
newspaper report, ‘is more than ever convinced that Bacon wrote 
Shakspeare’s plays.’ Mr. Donnelly will, it is said, ‘ continue his 
work on the remainder of Shakspeare’s plays, as he is confident 
that the cipher exists in all of them.’ This has been the trouble 
with him all along : he has not looked in order to learn whether the 
cipher exists in the plays, but to prove that it does. 





‘IT WOULD BE convenient,’ says Zhe Atheneum, in noticing 
the English edition of ‘ Bonaventure,’ ‘if the publishers of Ameri- 
can works—and, indeed, of collections of stories, whether American 
or English—would add an explanatory note.’ One at least of the 
three connected stories in that book is already familiar to English 
readers, it seems, and ‘ it is annoying to find old matter in what has 
the appearance of a new work.’ Moreover, ‘ Bonaventure’ is not 
Mr. Cable’s best book—though this could hardly be made the sub- 
ject of ‘an explanatory note’ over.the publisher's signature. What 
The Atheneum says on this point is worth quoting (not merely for 
its comparison of values) : ‘The present ts does not contaipy 
the best samples of Mr. Cable’s writing ; but he has the commang 
of a territory which in his skilful hands and with his charm of map_ 
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ner well repays cultivation. Not even Mrs. Hodgson Burnett un- 
derstands Louisiana better, or can make it more attractive material.’ 
Acting on the ne contained in the opening lines of this 
paragraph, it would be well for the English publisher of the next 
edition of Mrs. Burnett’s novels to add an explanatory note to the 
effect that the scene of her ‘ Louisiana’ is not laid in the State of 
that name, her knowledge of which is doubtless as deficient as her 
familiarity with the mountain region of Tennessee is great. The 
‘territory ’ which she ‘ cultivates’ is farther from Mr. Cable's than 
Auld Reekie is from London. 





Mr. WM. H. BIRCKHEAD, of Kingston, R. I., writes to me as 
follows : 

In one of the recent issues of THE CRITIC, I saw that someone had 
written a monosyllabic sonnet, but had been obliged to introduce a dis- 
syllable in one of the lines, thus spoiling his original intention. I en- 
close, herewith, a piece of verse of the same type (entitled ‘ Life’s 
Dreams’), which is entirely composed of words of one syllable, as far as 
pronunciation goes. If you care to use it, you are very welcome to it as 
a specimen of verbal ingenuity, which is all it pretends to be. 

Dream on fair child ! such dreams as thine help hide 
What, all too soon, ’twill be thy fate to know; ‘ 
And which, once known, thy dreams no more will show, 

Save as faint lights, which with us fain would bide, 

In life’s stern path, like old time friends, long tried, 

To cheer and help, when hope and faith sink low, 

By thoughts of days which from us ne’er will go— 
When all the world seemed bright, and Love was guide ! 
‘Why not, e’en yet, be brave and seek to rise ?’ 

So speak life’s dreams grown old; and what they say 
Istrue. We strive once more ; and now, more wise 

Than then we were, ere long we win our way; 

And in our joy, we clutch our hard won prize, 

And bless our dreams that still they hold their sway. 

Mr. GEORGE T. ROBINSON, F.S.A., father of the English poet 
A. Mary F. Robinson, who last week became the wife of Prof. 
Darmesteter, the French critic, and of Mabel Robinson, who, like 
her elder sister, is known in the literary world of England, sails 
from New York for Liverpool to-day (Saturday) on the City of 
Chester. Mr. Robinson is by taste a connoisseur and collector of 
rare books. His former home in London was a large and ‘ roomy’ 
house in Gower Street; his present one is in Kensington, where 
Walter Pater is one of his near neighbors. By profession he is an 
architect and decorator; and to his skill and taste are due the re- 
finement and beauty of the interior decorations of the new ship, 
the City of New York, which have struck every one who saw that 
vessel during her recent stay at the Inman dock in West Street. 
Mr. Robinson came out on the City of New York, and has seen 
much, during his brief sojourn here, of the poet Stedman. He re- 
turns home to decorate the new ship’s sister, the City of Paris, 
which is now building. 


Wells College Plans 


TuE misfortune which recently befell Wells College, in 
the destruction of its main building by fire, led inciden- 
tally to the public disclosure of the systematic robbery of 
the institution by Prof. Edward L. French, of the depart- 
ment of physical and natural science. As Registrar, Mr. 
French had the handling of the college funds, and his pecu- 
lations amounted to some $20,000. Judgment for that sum 
having been obtained against him, he made restitution of 
a trifling proportion of his plunder, and was removed from 
his position. His wife is the only representative of the 
Wells family living, and to this fact his immunity from 
criminal prosecution is supposed to be largely due. In one 
sense this calamity was a severer one than the loss of the 
main building. That, however, was severe enough, and it 
will be years before the College can fully recover from it. 
Just how severe it was, and what the state of affairs at Wells 
now is, is shown by the following extracts from a letter from 
Miss Helen F. Smith, who is associated with President Fris- 
bee as Lady Principal of the College. Miss Smith’s own 
loss was very heavy; all her personal possessions were de- 
stroyed, down even to the most trivial mementoes of the 
past. Her letter, dated Aurora, N. Y., August 27, is quoted 
by permission of the friend to whom it was addressed: 

Every one tells us the burning of the College is a ‘blessing in dis- 
guise ;’ but we are rather young -as an institution to desire many 
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such. I am, however, quite ready to believe that we shall, in a few 
years, be better off materially and in every way than if it had never 
occurred. We shall open on Sept. 26 instead of our usual time, 
Sept. 12. Our.students will have rooms in two or three large 
private houses, and the village hotel, all of which we have secured 
for our sole use ; and for the coming year we shall inaugurate a 
semi-cottage system. We have Morgan Hall still preserved to us, 
in which we shall carry on recitations and most of our college exer- 
cises, and our courses of study will suffer no interruption whatever. 
Our students capes the heartiest willingness to submit to any of 
the exigencies of the occasion. We have all the students we can 
arrange for comfortably, and applications for entrance are still 
coming to us, which we are unable to grant this year. 

Plans for the future are, of course, occupying our thoughts. We 
are to rebuild with no unncessary delay. Architects have been 
consulted and are at work upon the plans. Trustees and Faculty 
are of one opinion in regard to preserving certain distinctive features. 
of Wells; notably that of limited numbers of students. Whatever 
we may do inthe way of adding to our facilities, our equipment, 
etc., and we expect to make great advances in these directions, we 
shall not arrange for any very large increase to the number we have 
had heretofore. We are hoping to get help in our time of need. 
Our insurance will by no means enable us to do all that we want, 
or ought to do, and 1 am most strenuously opposed to borrowing. 
A ‘debt will cripple and limit us just when we need to be freest 
and most unfettered. Wells College has never asked for any aid 
before, but this disaster, we trust, will open the hearts and purses 
of those who may be interested in the cause at large, as well as of 
those specially connected with us. I can readily see that if our 
points of contact should be widened and multiplied by this fire, 
then, indeed, it would be a blessing much greater than that ex- 
pressed in merely material aid; but we want ¢/a?¢ now. 

library is our immediate and crying necessity. We must have 
a library a¢ once. We can have no College without books. I have 
written to all our present students, asking them to make this object 
their special care. I want them to give toward it, beg for it, and raise 
money in any way they can. Our graduates and former students are 
to concentrate their energies more especially in raising money for 
some special department of the new building, such as library rooms, 
ahall for concerts and lectures, etc. Do you not think we could get 
gifts of sets of books, as well as gifts of money? It seems to me 
single books, and sets of books, might be given by some who wished 
to help us, and yet would hesitate to give in small sums of money. 
We hope this appeal will meet with a prompt and gener- 
ous response from the readers of THE Critic. Besides be- 
ing an excellent institution for the higher education of wo- 
men, Wells College has a special claim upon the interest of 
Americans to-day as the Alma Mater of Mrs. Cleveland, who 
has for more than a year been a member of its Board of 
Trustees. Miss Smith also is a Trustee. 





The Magazines 

WE have a friend who for the past five years has been on the 
point of setting out for the Hebrides and following in the footsteps 
of Johnson and Boswell, with the Doctor’s record in his pocket as 
a guide-book. The Pennells, however, have conceived the same 
idea, and with their characteristic energy have left their friend and 
ours in the lurch. In Harfer’s for September you can read how 
fertile in pleasure and instruction such a trip may be. We who 
have followed the Pennells on their Canterbury Pilgrimage, and 
through France and Italy on a tricycle, know how delightful their 
ciceronage is; and they do not disappoint us now. Look at them 
in the picture (J. Pennell, pinx.), with all their wordly goods 
strapped on their shoulders, and ‘follow, follow, follow.’ It will 
repay you. From the cold mists of the lochs and the heaths we 
are transported in another paper to the antipodes. In Lafcadio 
Hearn’s third instalment of ‘A Midsummer Trip to the West In- 
dies,’ we are given more glances at those strange tropical countries, 
under the Southern Cross. The author's luxuriance of language is 
becoming a little chastened, but vivid, graphic, gleaming it is as 
ever. A change of scene again, and Edwards Roberts does the 
honors for us now in two of our Western cities, Butte and Helena. 
Hardly as romantic as bonnie Scotland or picturesque as Demerara, 
they are nevertheless full of interest of a different kind. A kindred 

aper is Mr. Warner’s on Memphis and Little Rock—the seventh 
in his Western series. In the way of art, there are two highly in- 
structive articles, one by Prof. E. S. Morse on ‘Old Satsuma,’ pro- 
fusely illustrated ; and one, unsigned, of greater interest, on ‘The 
New Gallery of Tapestries at Florence.’ The illustrations accom-. 
panying this are especially fine. In the way of serials, Mr. How- 
ell’s ‘Annie Kilburn’ still runs on; as does also William Black’s 
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‘In Far Lochaber.” ‘ At Byrams’ is a bright little story by Mrs. 
Lillie; but we heard a social purist the other day condemn the 
young man in one of its pictures, whois in evening dress with a 
straw hat. ‘The Woodland Caribou’ is acarefully prepared paper 
by Henry P. Wells, interesting not alone to Nimrods. The poetry 
of the number is not above mediocrity. ‘The Master and the 
Reapers,’ by Zoe Dana Underhill, is fairly pretty; ‘The Belfry 
Chimes,’ by John Muir, less so; and Margaret Deland’s ‘ Sunset on 
the Alleghany,’ hardly worthy of one who has done such good 
work in prose and verse. Abbey and Parsons have imparted to 
the illustrations of the old English song of ‘Harvest Home’ their 
characteristic excellences, but the latter in his full-page illustration 
to Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘Why Art Thou Silent?’ tells us noth- 
ing. 

The current Lzppzncot?’s might with propriety be called an 
Amélie Rives number, for directly and otherwise Mrs. Chanler ap- 
pears to be its genzus Jocz. In the first place, eighty-six of its 140 
pages are given over to her ‘Herod and Mariamne’ ; the following 
contribution is a critical estimate of her talents by Edgar Fawcett ; 
and in Book Talk, the editor takes occasion to string out the con- 
troversy on her previous ofus in that periodical. The appearance 
of the tragedy has, like the approach of a queen, been heralded 
with a flourish of trumpets. We have been told that it is to take 
‘a high place in American literature’; that it is informed with ‘a 
lurid and passionate energy and splendor of diction’; that ‘it car- 
ries the reader breathlessly to the end.’ We have read this mar- 
vellous production carefully and conscientiously, word by word, but 
we were not conscious of any suspension in our respiration; the 
‘splendor of diction’ was utterly lost on us, we fear; we would 
edatiele ‘violence’ for ‘ passionate energy’; ‘lurid’ we grant ; and 
we are not prepared to promise for it that ‘ high place’ in literature 
which other votes may give it. Built in the manner of ‘ Titus An- 
dronicus,’ upon which our young dramatist has manifestly fed her- 
self, the scene of the present play is a field of blood. The phial 
and the dagger save us from ennui, only by heaping horror upon 
horror’s head. With a bloodthirstiness like Boadicea’s, Miss Rives 
has devastated her mimic world to the last man, and the curtain 
falls on a scene like a charnel-house. Words are bandied about 
which one does not often hear in polite society ; Cyprus and Alex- 
andra in the palace of Herod have a meeting which reads like an 
episode among fishwives at Billingsgate. There are certain pas- 
sages between Herod and Mariamne that have a passionate vigor 
which is real and earnest; but as a whole the production is imi- 
tative and uneven. William Shepard’s article in the same maga- 
zine on ‘Some Famous Hoaxes’ treats in an interesting manner of 
such famous practical jokes as the Fortsas Catalogue, Locke’s 
‘Moon Story’ and Theodore Hook’s Berners Street ‘sell;’ and 
the answers to the one hundred prize questions are continued. 

Art and Letters for August opens with Raoux’s captivating por- 
trait of Mile. Prévost, now in the gallery at Tours, in red-brown 
tints with a green border ‘enguirlanded.’ It is one of the most 
graceful pictures of its century, and the fleeting spirit of the dance 
is caught in the reproduction with wonderful vivacity. The picture 
accompanies a part of an article on ‘The Opera before the Revo- 
lution,’ by Adolphe Jullien and there are others not so brilliantly 
executed, but full of charm, on the same subject. There is one of 
the dashing ‘ Camargo,’ poised like a bird; one of Mlle. Sallé of the 
brilliant feet; a curious reprint of Mlle. Demastain ‘en Pallas,’ a 
strong engraving of Tourniére’s portrait of Pecour; and the quaint 
Mlle. Maupain dancing in long clothes at the opera with the grace 
of a toy acrobat ; and the charming Pelissier in repose. The text 
is of the utmost interest. ‘Norine,’ by Ferdinand Fabre, is still 
continued, with its mannered pictures ; as are Garshine’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences.’ Frédéric Masson has a closing ‘ Word about the Italian 
pre-Raphaelites,’ illumined by one of those inimitable French 
colored prints, of the Virgin and Child, from Masolino da Pani- 
cale. ‘The Close of an Idyll,’ by Lucy G. de Montgomery, fur- 
nishes an excuse for some pictorial matter in the way of stags and 
hinds, after Rosa Bonheur ; and a tale by Georges Ohnet is the oc- 
casion of several soft impressions in illustrations. The number 
is of even higher merit than usual. ‘ 

The portrait of the Empress Josephine which has the place of 
honor in 7ke Woman’s World for September is excellent as far 
as the execution is concerned, but one wonders why, when such a 
chance offered, Prud’hon’s captivating picture, one of David’s heads, 
or, better than all, that rarely published, bewitching face by Isabey, 
was not selected in place of this one by Gerard, which, if it were 
not for the deceptive accessories of dress and headdress, would 
show us, instead of the incomparable, airy, winning de Beauharnais, 
a commonplace, sensual. beauty. There is in this, however, the 
haunting sadness of the eyes which almost all her painters give her. 
The frontispiece accompanies a sympathetic and readable account 
of her storm-tossed life by Miss Mabel Robinson. The article on 
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Vassar, by Miss Hunting, will anger or amuse the Vassar girls as 
the case may be. The paper is written with the best intention, but 
those earnest, uplifted sabes after the truth will hardly relish its 
tone, we fancy. Imagine the high-bred astonishment of the Girton 
girls on learning that their American confréres or con-soeurs indulge 
in ‘ occasional nigger (sc) minstrel performances ;’ ‘nibble peanuts, 
apples and maple sugar;’ drink lemonade; and engage in ‘ battles- 
royal, whereof the weapons are brooms, mops and feather-dusters.’ 
The entertaining paper by Miss Blind on Marie Bashkirtseff, the 
Russian painter, is continued, with indifferent illustrations from her 
works. There is a touching pathos in her words about her im- 
pulsive, glowing life slipping away so fast: ‘I am like a candle cut 
in four and burning at all ends.’ ‘An Old-fashioned Irish Town’ 
is Yonghal, a dead and gone sea-port now given over to the manu- 
facture of pottery, written of, and prettily illustrated by Miss F. W. 
Currey. ‘The Mer-Baby’ is a delicately woven poem by. Violet 
Fane, suggested by Miss Dorothy Tennant’s odd and happy con- 
ceit in painting. The number is unusually good. 

Two articles have interested us in the August Andover Review: 
the critical paper by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.,on ‘ Walter Pater,’ and 
that on some ‘ Current Misquotations,’ by Dr. E. A. Meredith. In 
the first the writer takes up Mr. Pater’s works one by one—‘ The 
Renaissance,’ ‘ Marius the Epicurean’ and the ‘ Imaginary Por- 
traits,,—and reviews them in conjunction with the growth and evo- 
lution of their author’s genius. Mr. Bradford is an ardent admirer 
of Mr. Pater, but his enthusiasm is tempered by good judgment. 
With this estimate most of us willagree. ‘ Verify your quotations,’ 
was the death-bed advice of a certain professor toa pupil; and it 
is this ‘ quasi-legacy ’ which Dr. Meredith has chosen for the text 
#f his paper. We do not pretend to the wisdom of the ancients, 
and we accordingly have learned from him several things we 
were not positive of before. We are not apt to slide into ‘ assur- 
ance doubly sure,’ instead of ‘double,’ nor into ‘fresh fields’ for 
‘fresh woods and pastures new ;’ but we freely confess to ‘such 
stuff as dreams are made of’ rather than ‘on ;’ and we have known 
many who have shamelessly trifled with ‘ Lycidas’ by adding an s 
to ‘that last infirmity of noble mud.’ We cannot imagine such a 
perverse misquotation of Shakspeare’s lines in ‘ King John,’ ‘To 
gild refined gold,’ etc., as is here cited ; and we had supposed that 
the one immortal line in Lee’s ‘Alexander the Great,’ about the ‘ tug 
of war,’ had been so thoroughly aired that every one quoted it cor- 
rectly now. - As regards the phrase ‘ heart of hearts,’ we must take 
issue with Dr. Meredith. As Wordsworth used it, it is manifestly 
incorrect; and Shelley’s use of it in Epipsychidion we do not recall. 
But the ‘Cor cordium’ upon his tomb, ‘pathetically inaccurate 
Latin ’ though it may be, it is certainly not unintelligible, ‘ utterly 
meaningless,’ or ‘ absurd.’ 

The Popular Sctence Monthly has its customary variety of mat- 
ter, as may be illustrated by the articles on ‘The Growth of Jelly 
Fishes,’ ‘Some Chinese Mortuary Customs,’ ‘How the Opium 
Habit is Acquired’ and ‘ Heliotropism: The Turning Motions of 
Plants.’ The second of these, by Miss Adele M. Fielde, who writes 
from her own observations at Swatow, contains interesting minutie 
respecting the ‘ last sadrites ’ over the Mongolian defunct. That the 
preparation for the burial of their dead is as fussy and extrava- 
gant as our own customs, we gather from the quotation of a Chinese 
saying to express vexatiousness, ‘ It is more trouble than a funeral.’ 
The symbolism by which they express their grief is very peculiar. 
The sons unbraid their cues, and ‘by this dishevelment indicate 
the confusion of the household.’ The left shoulder is denuded 
of the tunic if the dead be a father, the right if a mother, thus 
showing that they are bereft of their usual protection, ‘on the one 
hand or the other, the left ranking above the right in Chinese eti- 
quette.’ After reading the prolonged and arduous duties devolv- 
ing on the friends of a dead man, we gather the full significance of 
their popular maxim. In the paper on the opium habit, Mr. Virgil 
G. Eaton is inclined to attribute not a little of its insidious growth 
to the physicians who administer it as a sedative. Other contribu- 
tions are one on ‘ Stigmatization,’ from the Rev. Richard Wheatley, 
who explains the phenomenon by the action of the mind upon the 
body, and one from Mr. Arthur Good, who describes some ‘ Writ- 
ing Machines for the Blind.’ 





A Publisher on Uncut Books 


(The Pali Mall Gazette) 

THE recent correspondence on the merits and propriety of books 
cut and uncut has caused much discussion in book circles. The 
following valuable contribution to the question, which comes to us 
from Mr. George Bentley, the head of the famous firm of publish- 
ers, will be vel with much interest. Mr. Bentley does not, by the 
way, put one point which affects him as a publisher. A well-known , 
London literary man, who reviews books on many subjects for 
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dailies and weeklies, remarked to us that ‘when a parcel of books 
came to him he invariably—unless specially instructed—went to 
the cut ones, and was often compelled to relegate the uncut ones 
to the grocer’s man.’ Up to now the poor reviewer has never been 
thought of. That was his ‘bitter cry.’ What does the ‘uncut’ 
author say to it? However, these are Mr. Bentley's opinions : 
There has been much debate lately whether publishers should 
or should not issue their books with the leaves uncut, and one gen- 
tleman waxes very angry with us for putting forth books with un- 
cut leaves, and not saving the world in this too busy age from what 
he evidently deems a loss of time and a needless trouble. But a 
man is frequently angry in pfdportion to his ignorance, and an in- 
scription on an old sun dial warns us not to hit strong blows in the 
dark. Perhaps if this advocate of cut leaves were to visit a book- 
binder’s workshop and see the great cutting-machine at work 
shearing off a portion of the margin of the books about to be cased, 
he would understand that something may be said in favor of uncut 
copies. I do not know whether | am right, but I believe that a 
pene lover of books keenly enjoys the operation of cutting up 

is own books. I know Ido. The operation gives one a foretaste 
of what is to come, an expectancy of good things, often, maybe, not 
realized. ‘I have not time,’ one says, ‘to read this book to-night, 
but I cannot resist ascertaining what is the nature of the treat in 
store for me.’ As you cut up the book names and things will ap- 
pear which set your imagination at work, and you may put the 
book down, too, after the operation with what frequently turns out 
to be a very correct idea of the whole work. Sometimes I am 
tempted to think this is how critics get through so much work. 
Novels we have abandoned to the lovers of cut books. The novel- 
reader is a class by himself, and numbers nowadays a mass of 
readers, a proportion of whom may be styled half educated. To 
these to talk about loving a book, or caring for the excellence of its 
mechanical production, is waste of time. They want a story, and as 
people who go to the play do not care so much for a one-act piece 
as for one in three or four acts, so this class of reader insists on 
three volumes, and likes them cut. Here, then, is the field in which 
the bookbinder may chop to his heart’s content, but I think in no 
other field, nor would I give him up all the novels. There are 
novelists—few and ever fewer, I fear—who deserve the exceptional 
honor of uncut leaves. Who would not put Thackeray fffst in this 
list? I love to cut ‘Esmond’ for myself, and leave him every 
inch of his margin. Every book that is valuable enough to require 
an index should be published with leaves uncut. 

If a page has been carefully selected by publisher or printer, and 
its balance duly considered, how long it shall be, how wide it shall 
be, it is obvious that what may look very well as an uncut book will 
look less shapely when the shears have been applied. The advo- 
cate for cut books would ask us to make allowance for this before- 
hand, but the shaving process is not a certain one, and I come 
across books sometimes so indifferently cut that it goes against the 
=“ to offer them the rites of hospitality. Then look at illustrated 
works. 
engravings by George Cruikshank would be a perpetual irritation. 
Yet unless you sew the book without the illustrations and have 
them placed afterwards, which operation renders their retention 
less secure than it should be, the illustration must be shorn with 
the book. When books are sent to be bound for the library in 
morocco or calf the case is different. Other binders are generally 
employed to those employed by the publishers for wholesale bind- 
ing, and these binders employ skilled workmen, who know enough 
of the value of books entrusted to them to deal with them kindly. 
This sort of binding rises to the dignity of an art. Books and dogs 
deserve humane treatment. They solace us in this unresting age 
which has taken to digging up foundations. Let us leave our 
friends the books all their margin. Mariconda, writing in Notes 
and Queries in the year 1852, with many other good suggestions, 
pleads for this margin, and contends also for toned paper against 
a , eae white, which last to my thinking does greater justice to 
a fine type. 

While on the subject of the mechanical production of books, I 
should like to protest against the use of wire in bookbinding. It is 
inelastic, and if at all irregular, so as to deviate inward, the attempt 
to open a book leads frequently toa rent. It is also glaringly con- 
spicuous, and in the present uncertain composition of some so-called 
papers may possibly be liable to set up chemical action. Mr. Quaritch 
or Mr. Bain, or any leading London bookseller, would, I think, bear 
testimony to the effect that uncut books are, greatly preferred by 
the genuine book-buyer. If we adopt,therefore, the modern test 
of what is desirable—the test of number—the publishers are con- 

sulting the interest of the majority in not cutting the leaves of any 
_books except novels. 





The slightest deviation of the knife on a book containing - 
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British Educational Reports 
[The Saturday Review.] 

THE friends of elementary education who are recommended to 
read the ‘Summary of the Final Report’ as an alternative to wad- 
ing through a ponderous Blue-book will, in the majority of cases, 
better the advice. They will either take it all for granted or read 
the newspaper summaries of the Summary. We do not know that 
they could fairly be said to be wrong if they took this course. Ifa 
man once goes beyond the‘newspapers, the amount of printed mat- 
ter, we will not say literature, which he will be constrained to read 
on the subject is vast indeed. There is not only the enormous 
Report of the English Royal Commission and the Minority Re- 
ports, but a very sufficient day’s work might be made out of the 
first, second, and third Reports of the ‘Committee appointed to 
Inquire into certain “ Questions relating to Education in Scotland.” ’ 
A comparison between the two sets of Reports would be instruc- 
tive. That any considerable number of persons will profit by the 
opportunity is not probable. The task is much too heavy for this 
season of the year. The general public is apt to treat Education 
Reports much as the House of Commons, according: to the plain- 
tive observation of the Royal Commission, treats the draft of pro- 
posed alterations in the Code. It passes them sud szlentéo. On 
the whole, it takes the wisest course. Since the country has made 
its mind up to spend the money, it saves itself a great deal of 
trouble by abstaining from all attempts to understand how the 
yearly grant for education has risen in little over fifty years from 
20,000/, to, when fees are deducted, 4,626,95 3/. 

There are certainly some points of difference between the Eng- 


e lish and the Scotch Reports which illustrate the different condi- 


tions under which the business of teaching is done in the two coun- 
tries. The Scotch Committee recommends that the State should 
take in hand some, if not all, of the secondary schools. In Eng- 
land the public schools, grammar schools, and private schools are 
able without any Government assistance to do their work. The 
English Commission appointed in 1886 has confined itself entirely 
to the elementary schools, and has found the subject amply suffic- 
ient. The supply of teachers, the merits of the system of payment 
by results, and the rivalry of Board with denominational schools, 
have been enough to employ them during their ninety-five sittings. 
It was already known that the question of religious instruction had 
received much of the Commission’s attention. It received so much, 
indeed, that it was mainly on this point that the majority and 
minority differed. The majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion argue with great force that since parents have shown that they 
prefer that their children should receive some religious instruction 
at the Board schools, it is reasonable that the teaching should be 
made compulsory. They-point out that, whereas religious teaching 
is optional, there are only seven cases in England and fifty in Wales 
in which the Boards have decided not to give it. This would seem 
to show that, in England at least, the parents are not afraid that 
the purity of their children’s religious principles will be hurt by the 
teaching of the Board schools. Dr. Fitch is properly anxious that 
parents should not be allowed to make the first hour of religious 
teaching an excuse for sending their children late to school. He 
agrees with the sergeant who declared that, if atheism was received 
as an excuse for shirking service, the whole regiment would be 
atheists, and thinks that ‘a gfeat many indifferent and careless 
parents’ would make their consciences an excuse for sending their 
children to school at ten instead of nine o'clock. 

- The minority, again, are of opinion that general resistance would 
be offered to compulsory religious teaching in the Board schools. 
In face of the fact that only seven Boards have thought right to 
omit it, this opinion hardly seems to be founded on the evidence. 
But no doubt the great increase of denominational schools is a 
proof that many parents do prefer to send their children where 
they can be taught according to their own religious principles. 
For our part we see no reason why this wish should receive any 
check. Denominational schools are cheaper to the State than 
Board schools, and indeed in every way, and even after Mr. 
Goschen’s economies, there does not seem to be any obvious reason 
why a yearly national outlay of four millions and a half for educa- 
tion should be still further increased. The minority do not say so 
in so many words, but there is pretty obviously a tacit conviction 
in their minds that more and more subjects ought to be taught 
(always excepting religion), and taught at the expense of the rate- 
payers. It is almost useless to argue against an enthusiasm of this 
nature; but anybody who has even a limited experience of what 
elementary education means, and who is neither a partisan nor an 
official, knows very well that a modest familiarity with the three 
R’s is as much as the vast majority of school children have 
strength enough to carry away with them. There is really no 
reason to complain ‘that the standard of educational efficiency is 
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a down out of tenderness to the want of means of voluntary 
schools, and that a lower standard is app ied to them avow- 
edly in the matter of school buildings and furniture, and also 
to some extent in the estimates of the results of examina- 
tion. This statement is denied by some of the Inspectors. 
If it were absolutely true, we should hear it without emotion. 
The Board schools are quite sufficiently disposed to lavish mon- 
ey on bricks and mortar and to foster cramming. It is a very good 
thing if-they are kept in check by the voluntary schools. As 
for the evils which the minority of the Commissioners seem to fear 
may come from a too great tenderness towards voluntary schools, 
we hold them very cheap. No one who has had occasion to judge 
the rival schools by their results—that is, to compare the relative 
intelligence, honesty, and manners of Board or voluntary school 
children ienotionlat from Church of England schools)—has had 
occasion to decide in favor of the first. Perhaps, after all, as good 
a test of the worth of a school as any other is its capacity to train 
children to come up to that standard which is described in words 
the minority do not possibly altogether approve, as ‘ doing your 
duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call you.’ 





Leslie Stephen on Sir Walter Scott 
[The Pall Mail Gazette.] 

A LARGE audience assembled at Toynbee Hall on Saturday 

evening to hear Mr. Leslie Stephen’s paper on ‘ Walter Scott ’—a 

aper made all the more interesting by the frequent autobiograph- 
ical notes scattered throughit. Before proceeding to speak of Scott 
in particular, Mr. Stephen made some remarks on novels in general. 
All men of sense,he said, love novelists. Even Darwin soothed his 
nerves after his scientific labor with the most industrious reading 
of all sorts of novels. Nothing gives — more effectually than 
straying into the world of fiction ; but what is it that amuses us in 
fiction? Some people like reading and others psalm-singing, some 
a card-table and others the theatre. Others, again, prefer a quiet 
book by the fireside ; and among the novel-readers some enjoy im- 
aginary bloodshed, some have a taste for wild adventures which 
aim at the display of human nature and social foibles, some like 
quiet pictures of commonplace life, a very few choose the romance 
uncontaminated by realism. ‘My own taste,’ Mr. Stephen contin- 
ued, ‘ when I retire into the world of novels, is to find myself in a 
pleasant atmosphere, and to feel that I am conversing in the higher 
sense of the word with courteous-minded people, who do not drop 
+ their good manners even in their day dreams, with people who are 
not too anxious to preach to me, and who know a scoundrel when 
they see one. I like my author to see life truly, and therefore 
kindly—to see it truly, for I cannot be really interested in a fiction 
purposing to deal with realities, unless it shows me a clear insight 
into men and women, unless I can feel that the observer of man- 
ners is grasping realities firmly, and that he knows what are the 
passions and ideas, the fears and hopes, by which human beings 
are really stirred. Good fiction is not simply lying, but realism seen 
through the medium of a perfect imagination. It will show that 
the really valuable elements in the world are the tender social af- 
fections, and the good, honest, simple, natural feelings which bind 
men together and give the true value to life. Men of genius make 
us think better of the race and open our eyes to their good quali- 
ties. I like my novelist to be both truthful and generous, and to 
have that characteristic which we term thorough manliness, and 
therefore I love Sir Walter Scott.’ 

Returning to the subject of the lecture, Mr. Stephen said: ‘ When 
I am tired and fidgeted, I have no anodyne to which I take more 
kindly than a novel of Scott’s. Scott touches so many interests 
that it is easiest to approach him from the side that happens to be 
most interesting to the lecturer. My mother was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Scott’s writings, and when I was a mere lad, and more 
than forty years ago, I learned to love his poems, and I love them 
still, for they have the genuine touch which makes poetry live. 
Scott was the first — who really made people love mountain 
scenery. He looked at nature as a sportsman and agriculturist, 
and he gives the aspects of scenery which he passes over in the 
enjoyment of fresh air and healthy exercise. There is no pleasure 
so great to me as a ramble with Scott over his grey hills. 

‘And Scott loved Scotland-country as he loved Scotland-nation. 
He was the sturdiest of patriots, but he was also a sturdy old Tory, 
a Tory of the old days when Toryism was at its greatest, a hater 
of the French Revolution, a man who thought that all Radicals 
ought to be put down as so many emissaries of the devil. He be- 
longed to the generation who saw the fulfilment of some of Burke’s 
forebodings. He deplored the disruption of the old social order, 
not that he reasoned, but that he saw these things with the eye of 
a patriotic poet. To him his beloved Scotland was the outcome of 
historic processes, every lord even being the incarnation of the past. 
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a Toryism we may in thé main respect, however little we may 
share it. 

‘Scott gave up poetry because he had exhausted his vein; it was 
not his natural language. The Waverley Novels, published in rapid 
succession, fascinated all va oan He was undoubtedly an ad- 
mirable story-teller when he chose. No novel ever opened more ef- 
fectively than “ Ivanhoe,” and the rising interest with which we follow 
the events makes us forget all its anachronisms. In the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor ” we are moved even to the border of the painful. 
In “ Redgauntlet ” we have a beautiful legendary story, the story of 
the blind piper, inserted, and no writer probably ever gave a better 
picture of adventure in the infernal regions. Scott's heroes gen- 
erally bore us; indeed, Scott did not care for them himself, In 
“ Waverley ” the hero is only dragged about to show us the gather- 
ing of the highland clans and their march into England. When 
Scott describes the middle ages, he convinces people that his per- 
sonages have once been really alive, but he sees his contemporaries 
through the eyes of a contemporary. He had the historic eye, and 
this is the great novelty which he has introduced into the air of 
fiction. It has enabled him to appreciate the history passing before 
his eyes as well as that which he only knew from books. 

‘ My favorite character among Scott’s heroes is Dandy Dinmont, 
in “Guy Mannering.” He is the type of the sturdy yeoman of the 
old school—a man with a rough exterior and tender as a woman 
within. He is the genuine Scot of the type probably best loved by 
his author. Scott does not make his characters change natures to. 
reconcile us to them. The strong religious feelings of the Scotch 
peasants were in some respects antipathetic to him. From his 


. youth he was filled with prejudices against the Covenanters, but he 


held that even a villain ought not to be misrepresented, and he can- 
not help doing justice to the people he had often reviled by making 
them the most attractive persons in the story. Claverhouse in 
“Old Mortality” is the finest of these characters. The most im- 
pressive story is the “Heart of Midlothian.” If it had been car- 
ried out to the end as ably as it was written at the beginning, it 
would have been, in my opinion, the best novel ever written. Scott 
never touches the relation of father and daughter without making 
them lovable. There is no instinct that he touches with a more 
loving hand, except perhaps canine fidelity. In this novel we see 
the true Scotch nature at its best ccnnaed by a genuine Scot—the 
true sympathy that exists under a rough exterior and is spread 
through the lower classes of the nation, the material out of which 
spring some of the highest developments of the human race. 

‘In conclusion, I consider Scott a little too much of a Tory in the 
inferior sense, being too much taken up with the desire to belong to 
the landed gentry. We forget the weakness, however, when we 
think of the heroism with which he met his misfortunes, and the 
popes with which he sacrificed health, and finally his life, to pay 
off his debts. I ask you to read his works from beginning to ne 4 
not forgetting his delightful Notes, and when you have done, begin 
again at the beginning. I have never taken him up without laying 
him down in a more wholesome frame of mind.’ 


‘ 





Notes 


ON THE last day of the Cleveland session of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, of which we present a 
report in this week’s CRITIC, Mr. Horatio Hale was called upon by 
the President, Major Powell, to read his paper on ‘An International 
Language,’ which formed our leading article last Saturday. The 
essay was read from advance-sheets furnished from this office, 
and made a very favorable impression. The following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved: That in the event of a Congress being convened for con- 
sidering the subject of an international language for‘scientific and other 
purposes, the Council be authorized to appoint three members of this 
Association as delegates, with two others.as substitutes, to attend, at their 
own expense, the Congress, on behalf of the Association, it being under. 
stood that no decision of the Congress shall be binding on the Associa- 
tion until it has been accepted in general session. 

The Committee appointed by the Chair consists of Horatio Hale, 
Mr. Henshaw, and Prof. McFarland. 


—Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, editor of The Saturday Review, 
is contemplating a visit to America te lecture. Mr. Pollock is per- 
sonally very friendly to Americans, and the tone of Zhe Saturday 
toward American books has greatly changed since he took charge 
of the paper. 


—The death is announced in London of Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S., the naturalist, at the age of seventy-eight years. Mr. 
Gosse will be remembered by Americans by his visits to Canada 
and the United States, where he pursued the study of zodlogy and 
entomology, which ‘resulted in his ‘Canadian Naturalist’) 1840). 
A subsequent visit to Jamaica resulted in the publication of 











“The Birds of Jamaica’ and ‘A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.’ 
Among his other works are an ‘Introduction to Zodlogy ;’ ‘ The 
Aquarium ’ (1854); ‘A Manual of Marine Zodlogy ’ (1835) ; ‘ Life 
in its Lower, Intermediate and Higher Forms’ (1857) ; Actinologia 
Britannica: a History of British Sea Anemones and Corals (1860) ; 
* Letters from Alabama on Natural History ;’ and‘ The Romance 
of Natural History’ (1860-62). Besides these he was also the 
author of innumerable scientific pamphlets. He was the father of 
Edmund Gosse, the poet and critic. 

—Archdeacon Farrar has written for Longman’s Magazine a 
remarkable eulogy of Mrs. Margaret Deland’s ‘John Ward, Preach- 
er,’ a novel little known abroad. He places it higher than ‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’ which is creating so much sensation in England. . 

—Mr. W. J. Loftie and Mr. Austin Dobson will be contributors 
to early numbers of Zhe New Princeton Review. 


—Mr. Stedman has been kept in town almost continuously this 
summer by the necessity of revising the proof-sheets of his Librai 
of American Literature. This week he makes a break, and will 
take a needed holiday. 


—The beautiful home of the late E. P. Roe at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson is to be put in the market. 

—At St. Paul, Minnesota, on August 29, the State conference of 
farmers and labor organizations, in session with about 100 dele- 
gates, mostly from the twin cities, nominated Ignatius Donnelly 
(‘ Cryptogrammaticus ’) for Governor. 


—Mr. Laurence Oliphant, who was interviewed for these col- 
umns on his recent visit to America, is said to be lying at Malvern at 
a hodropathic establishment, suffering from a brain trouble which 
renders him little better than a lunatic. It was only upon the 
announcement of his illness that many of his friends learned that 
he had recently married again, his bride being Miss Rosamund 
Dale Owen, granddaughter of the well-known Spiritualist. Mrs. 
Oliphant has often lectured before Socialist societies in London on 
the colony of New Harmony, Robert Dale Owen’s attempt at a 
Utopian colony in America. 


—Mr. Brander Matthews has returned from abroad, and will lec- 
ture before the Social Science Association at Saratoga, on Tuesday 
next, on ‘ The Dramatic Outlook in America. 


— B.C., 1887’ is the rather striking title of a book describing a 
ramble in British Columbia, by J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, 
two writers already favorably known to American readers by their 
humorous account of ‘ Three in Norway.’ It will be abundantly 
illustrated from sketches and photographs by the authors. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. will publish it early in the.fall both in London 
and New York. 

—Joaquin Miller has nearly ready for publication his ambitious 
effort in verse called ‘ Legends of Christ.’ 


—Belford, Clarke & Co. promise for the September number of 
their magazine a novel from the pen of C. E. L. Wingate, dram- 
atic critic of the Boston /ournal, on a psychological problem 
never before broached in literature. What can it be? 


—It is reported that advantage is being taken of the announce- 
ment that the Sheridan memoirs: are not to appear till Dec. 1, to 
put upon the market unauthorized lives of the late General. Col. 
M. V. Sheridan, his brother, brands all such prospective works as 
fraudulent, and says that there are no manuscripts in existence, 
except the one with Chas. L. Webster & Co., from which an 
authentic life could be printed. The preface to the reminiscences 
reached the publishers on the Monday following the General’s 
death, and will probably be given to the newspaper press about the 
middle of September. 

—Mr. Charles G. Whiting has a most appreciative and exhaus- 
tive review of Mrs, Stoddard’s ‘Two Men’ in the Springfield Re- 
publican of August 26. The notices this story has received ought 
to satisfy any author, for they have never failed to speak of it in the 
highest terms. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be at work on a new story to 
appear in the autumn. 


—The English Illustrated Magazine is to be enlarged next 
year by the addition of six pages of letter-press. One of its fea- 
tures will be a new story by Marion Crawford. 


—The Ticknors will issue in their Paper Series for September 
«The Pagans’ by Arlo Bates and ‘ Fortune’s Fool’ by Julian Haw- 
thorne. ‘The Rainbow Calendar for 1889’ by Kate Sanborn; 
‘Western China’ by the Rev. Virgil C. Hart; ‘A Short History of 
the Secession War’ by Rossiter Johnson; ‘ The Recollections of a 
Drummer Boy’ by the Rev. Harry M. Kieffer; ‘The Dead Doll 
and Other Verses’ by Margaret Vandegrift; also her ‘Little 
Helpers.’ and a holiday edition of ‘ The ae of Fair Women,’ 


are among their miscellaneous announcements for the same month. 
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—There was no warrant whatever for the rumor that Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant is suffering from writer’s cramp; Mr. Besant has been 
in his usual health until very lately, when he underwent an opera- 
tion very successfully. 


—Mr. Fisher Unwin has in press a collection of historical essays, 
by Mme. Darmesteter (Mary F. Robinson), intended as a brief in- 
troduction to the study of the Sixteenth Century. 


—In October the Clarendon Press will issue more than eighty 
uupublished letters (1756-76) from David Hume to William Stra- 
han, M.P., the King’s Printer and a friend of Dr. Johnson’s. They 
will be edited by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. The correspondence shows 
that Hume was no friend to the war on the American colonies. It 
treats also of the quarrel with Rousseau. 

—‘ Divided Lives’ is the title of Edgar Fawcett’s new novel, soon 
to be issued by Belford, Clarke & Co. 

—One of the main features of Harfer’s for October will be 
an article on ‘Western Journalism,’ from the pen of Z, L. White. 
Among its numerous illustrations will be portraits of Messrs. Hal- 
stead, McLean, Medill, De Young, Watterson, and the late D. R. 
Locke (‘Nasby’). ‘La‘Verette and the Carnival at St. Pierre, 


. Martinique’ is the title of the month’s instalment of Lafcadio 


Hearn’s tropical papers. Miss Woolson will have a short sketch 
entitled ‘ Neptune’s Story,’ and Burns Wilson and Margaret Deland 
will contribute poems. 


—Co]. Mapleson’s memoirs will be issued by the Remingtons in 
London on Sept. 20. The publishers have already disposed of the 
American, German, French and Italian rights. 


—The Epoch has made the discovery that Miss Braddon can 
count her years by the novels she has written. They number fifty. 


—Gen. Harrison is said to read very little except legal and polit- 
ical hterature. When he plunges into fiction, it is for pure relaxa- 
tion and anything light or trashy answers his purpose. Among 
established writers he reads indifferently George Eliot, Thackeray 
and Scott. 

—Brentano’s announces the ‘ Confessions of a Young Man,’ by 
George Moore. 


—Clark Russell, whose stirring tales of the sea everyone has 
read, is a martyr to gout and rheumatism, and can not use a pen. 
His stories are written down by his son, at the father’s dictation. 

—The Athenaeum says that Mr.!Augustin Daly’s life of Peg 
Woffington is a great improvement upon any previously attempted- 
memoir of the famous Irish Actress, and adds that no ‘ equally 
valuable tribute to an English actress of past days has been furn- 
ished.’ 

—Roberts Bros. launch their new Handy Library with a very 
pretty edition of ‘ The Story of an African Farm.’ 


—Sefior Valdés has sent an autograph copy of his latest novel 
‘El Cuarto Poder’ (‘ The Fourth Estate’) to Mr. Nathan H. Dole, 
together with a letter expressing his pleasure at the translation of 
‘Maximina,’ and desiring that he should also translate ‘El Cuarto 
Poder,’ which has enjoyed an immense popularity in Spain. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. have arranged with Mr. Dole to put the book into 
English. 

—Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton has nearly lost her eyesight; she is at 
Weisbaden for her health. 


—Mr. Whittaker has ready the ‘ Reminiscences’ of William Rog- 
ers, a widely known character in the English Church. The book 
has gone through six editions in London. 

—The Haverhill (Mass.) PublicLibrary is to receive by the will of 
the late James E. Gill the sum of $15,000, to be allowed to accumu- 
late till it reaches $30,000, and then used for the purchase of books 
of reference. 
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